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220 Notes and Discussions 

inconsistency of its consequences. Then if required to render an account of 
the hypothesis itself you would assume and refer it to a more general prin- 
ciple, the best you could find, until finally you reached something sufficient 
(and acceptable to both sides) . But you would not in eristic fashion confound 
and confuse the discussion of the principle and its consequences if you desired 
to discover the truth." This question of stress is such an apxv- It has to be 
settled before anything else can be determined. I genuinely believed that 
Professor White had adopted the to me unthinkable but logically impreg- 
nable position that, though we cannot feel rhythm without stress, the Greeks 
could. I now understand him to say that we can, and that he has been 
reading by pure quantity and without stresses for the past six years. I 
believe that he must be under an illusion. Some method I am sure will be 
found to decide this issue of fact, any uncertainty about which makes all 
discussion of metric a mere game of cross-purposes. 

I have stated and shall continue to state as trenchantly as I can the argu- 
ment for the logaoedic reading in which I believe. But in so delicate and 
difficult a matter I recognize the broad human probability that I may be 

entirely mistaken. _ 

Paul Shoret 



THE DELIAN GYMNASIARCHS 

The list of Delian gymnasiarchs published in the last issue of the Bulletin 
de correspondance hell&vique (XXXVI [1912], 395) gives what at first sight 
seems to be a "knock-out" blow to the system of chronology arranged by me 
for the ten years before and after 150 B.C. Gorgias, the son of Asklepiades, 
of Ionidae occupies the twentieth place in the list, which, assuming with M. 
Roussel that the first gymnasiarch to hold office in Delos belongs to 167/6 b.c. 
and that one name belongs to each year thereafter, appears to be 148/7 b.c. 
Gorgias, however, was gymnasiarch in Delos in the archonship of Archon 
in Athens, who, in turn, was the immediate predecessor of Epikrates. Since, 
now, the secretary for Epikrates' archonship belongs to the deme Sypalettos 
of the tribe Kekropis, Archon is placed by the "tribal cycle" of the secre- 
taries in 151/0 b.c, or twelve years earlier or later. The contradiction 
seems clear and decisive. 

The "tribal cycle" is established with certainty in 168/7 b.c. and again 
in 140/39 b.c. Thereafter, moreover, it continues for twelve-year period 
after twelve-year period without a break. There is no sign of a disturbance 
between 168/7 and 140/39 b.c, and, if a disturbance did take place in that 
interval, it must have been arranged in such a way that the succession of 
the tribes proceeds in 140/39 b.c. as if it had not occurred. The objections 
to dating the gymnasiarchy of Gorgias and the archonship of Archon in 
148/7 b.c. are, accordingly, serious. 

Let us, therefore, look at the list of gymnasiarchs a little closer. The 
title tells us that Phocion, son of Aristokrates, of Melite, the thirteenth in 
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the catalogue, yv/jivaiTuxp^aai aveypaxf/tv tovs yvp-vaxriapyriaavTai acp' ov 6 
Siyyuos 8ta Viapjumv aveKTrjvaro rr)v vrjaov. "II semble, d'apr^S l'<5criture," 
says M. Plassart, to whose courtesy I am indebted for a reprint — 
rather preprint — of his publication of the document in question, "que le 
d6but de la liste ait £te grave" sous son successeur." The tribes of the first 
fourteen gymnasiarchs, numbered in terms of the official order, succeed 
one another as follows: 7, 1, 1, 6, 2, 11, 6, 3, 7, 8, 6, 1, 8, 5. That is as 
things should be when the names are listed in the order in which the gym- 
nasiarchs, x«V° T0 ^^ r «) held office. The nine gymnasiarchs who come 
next in the list, however, are arranged on the stone, which is less easily 
legible here than elsewhere, as follows: 

No. of Tribe Name of Gymnasiarch 

2 ['A]p«tt[6/i]ox[o]j Avatov (iy) Mvpptvo6TTi)S 

3 "Apewj 'A[pt\us [II/>]a<r«e«5s 

5 Srjs ' ApMTTOiiXiovs #Xwn?s 

7 .... T . AS Tipu>64ov 'Axapvefc 

10 [Ho]\iierot 'Ar[ri6]xov MapaSiivtoi 
2 [Top]ylas ' Ao-K\rfrtddov 'Iuc/Sijj 

11 ov naW7i[»]fis 

12 S 0[pa]<r4ov 2[ov]vtefe 

12 2[o]i/[><]je<!s. 

The point which M. Plassart has failed to note in regard to this lot of names 
— which, if the published plate does not mislead me, was added on the stone 
by the same hand, and therefore, in all probability, at a single point of time — 
is that with one exception the gymnasiarchs included in it succeed one 
another in the official order of their tribes. In other words, these nine names 
are not listed in the order in which the gymnasiarchs served. For it is incon- 
ceivable that the haphazard of election should have brought it about that 
the tribes to which the gymnasiarchs belong move steadily in one direction 
along the official order. Nor does any such progression exist elsewhere in 
the list where the order of the names is demonstrably the order of election 
to and tenure of the office (see below, p. 222). On the other hand, it was a 
well-established Athenian practice to arrange names according to the 
official order of the tribes even when some of the tribes were not represented 
and others were represented by several members (10, II, 859). 

The conclusion thus reached as to this lot of nine gymnasiarchs is not 
vitiated by the fact that one of the number violates the rule that the names 
are arranged in sequence according to the official tribal order. This one 
exceptional official is Gorgias himself. An examination of the stone may 
determine why his name appears out of its proper place, which is before 
or after that of Aristomachos, son of Lysias, of Myrrhinutta. In the plate 
(VI) the name stands out with exceptional clearness and looks as if it had 
been cut deeper than the others. Is it a correction made in the groove where 
an earlier name was excised ? Such an excision was actually made in line 
34 of the document. 
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However that may be, the misplacing of a name in this way is 
not unknown in similar lists. Thus in the catalogue of the thesmothetae 
for 224/3 B.C. (IG, II, 859, frg. ab, 1. 60; cf. Bates, "The Five Post- 
Kleisthenean Tribes," Cornell Studies, VIII, 3) the officer from the tribe 
Leontis appears out of his proper position, although, generally speaking, 
the official tribal sequence is followed in all the catalogues of thesmothetae 
cut on the stone. Another exception, however, occurs either in the catalogue 
for 228/7 B.C. (Frg. ab, 1. 22) or in that for 222/1 b.c. (Frg. d, 1. 9), unless 
it really be that the little deme Anakaia belonged at the same time partly 
to Hippothontis and partly to Demetrias (Bates, op. cit., p. 23; Kirchner, 
Rhein. Mm., LIX [1904], 298 f.). See also IG, II, 467, L 143; cf. Bates, 
p. 52: IG, III, 1091; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, V, 38: IG, III, 1280; cf. P.-W., 
V, 58: IG, II, 469; cf. P.-W., V, 102, where in each instance a name appears 
out of its proper tribal group. 

The rest of the gymnasiarchs in the list are distributed among the tribes 
in the following order: 8, 8, 4 (described as [xuporovrHOeh ? viro toS 
tm/teAijToC Kal t&v aXu^ofievuiv, in regard to which specification M. Roussel 
(BCH, XXXVT, 436 ff.) has made the proper remarks), 2, 3, 11 (all three 
defined as \aporovri6as wo tov Srjfiov), 11, 6 or 11, 11, 5, 1, 7, 4, 8, 12, 
10, 6, 10, 2, 2 or 12, 9, 2, 6, 2 or 8, 12, 6, 10, 2, 6, 5, 11, 10, 10. The 
irregularity of the succession shows that here, as in the case of the first 
fourteen, we have to do with a list arranged in the order of office-holding; 
and, in fact, the coincidences noted by M. Plassart between gymnasiarchs and 
archons in the years 127/6, 123/2, and 118/7 B.C. prove clearly that this is so. 

It should be observed, moreover, that on my interpretation of the docu- 
ment, no less than on that of M. Plassart, the list gives us what it professes 
to give — "the gymnasiarchs from the time the island was received by Athens 
at the hands of the Romans." The purpose of the list was primarily to 
preserve the names of the officials, not to show in what order they held the 
position; to gratify the vanity and stimulate the generosity of those elected 
to preside over, and often to finance, the gymnasium and the various 
activities which centered there, not to construct a table for chronological 
determinations. 

Hence all that the new catalogue proves in this connection is that 
Gorgias was gymnasiarch in some year between 154/3 and 145/4 B.C. That 
is to say, he must still be assigned to a precise year on the criterion of the 
tribal cycle of the secretaries; whereupon, however, he falls definitely into 
the year 151/0 b.c This year must also be assigned to the Athenian archon 
Archon and 150/49 b.c. to his successor Epikrates. Since the new list of 
gymnasiarchs dates Timarchides in 136/5 b.c, Xenon in 133/2 b.c, and 
transfers Metrophanes and his successor Er-( ?) from 133/1 to 145/3 b.c, 
its aid in straightening out the Athenian archon-list for this period is very 
considerable. 

William Scott Ferguson 



